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MAY WE ou YOU ON THAT? 


Wma BeEnTON, former Ass’t Sec’y 
of State: “In these days a man is 
bold indeed if he tries to predict 
his country’s or even his own 
future.” 1-Q 

Queen JULIANA, of The Nether- 
lands, expressing regret over Dutch- 
Indonesian military conflict: “It 
is a tragedy of human society that 
makes force the necessary reaction 
of force.” 2-Q 

ERNEST BEVIN, British For’gn Sec’y: 
“I am quite sure that before many 
yrs—I make this prophecy—you 
will find the defense ministers and 
finance ministers of the western 
world sitting down discussing a 
common budget, common cost, and 
common method of defense.” 3-Q 

WALTER REUTHER, UAW pres: 
“From now on labor is going to be 
in politics 365 days a yr.” 4-Q 

Cuas E WILSON, pres, Gen’l Elec- 
tric Co: “Should higher labor and 
mat’l costs force prices to the point 
where consumer buying will refuse 
to absorb the added cost—and we 
are about at that point now—the 
answer is likely to be cutbacks and 
unemployment.” 5-Q 

OLDRICH JOHN, Czechoslovakian 
Parliamentary Speaker, on Prague 
radio: “Let (the Western powers) 
hold to the fetish of the atom 
bomb, if it gives them any comfort. 
Let them ally themselves with their 

enemies, the Germans, if it 
pleases them. Let them go to the 


devil, if that’s where they feel 
at home.” 6-Q 

Stock mkt observer, quoted by 
Ros’T FETRIDGE, in'N Y Times: “We 
probably are facing a new crop 
of worries for the yr ahead but as 
we look back on ’48 and think about 
some of the apprehensions that 
were troubling us, we do not no- 
tice that a fair am’t of worries 
have thinned out.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


PauL REyYNAuD, former French 
Premier: “Without the Marshall 
Plan the French people would be 
wearing rags and have empty 
stomachs.” 8-Q 

JOHN FOSTER DULLEs, U S dele- 
gate to the UN: “I don’t see any 
likelihood of an early agreement 
with the Russians, but disagree- 
ments don’t necessarily lead to 
war.” 9-Q 

OweEN J ROBERTS, dean of Univ 
of Pa law school: “We cannot 
go on indefinitely helping to feed 
our friends abroad unless at the 
same time a program to control 
the increase in the population of 
overcrowded areas is undertak- 
en.” 10-Q 

Gen’] Omak N BRADLEY, Army 
Chief of Staff: “It is a great deal 
easier for us to forget rather than 
to remember the pain and hurt 
that comes with war.” 11-Q 


“ ” 


SUMNER WELLES, former Under- 
sec’y of State, scoring “too much 


control by the military of U S 
for’gn affairs”: “Every major is- 
sue of for’gn policy is now being 
decided by the Nat’l Security Coun- 
cil. Of the council’s 7 mbrs, one 
has been a professional soldier 
thruout his long life of devoted 
and distinguished service to this 
country, and of the remaining mbrs 
all but one speak for and in the 
name of the armed services.” 12-Q 


Pore Prius XII: “True Christian 
will toward peace is a force, not 
a weakness and weary resigna- 
tion.” 13-Q 


London Spectator: “Most UN 
delegates will fight to the death 
for the right to be loquacious.” 14-Q 


“ ” 


F C Erasmus, Defense Min of S 
Africa: “In the times in which we 
live, it is absolutely essential that 
each man and woman, whether 60 
yrs or over, should be able to 
handle a weapon.” 15-Q 


Mao TsE-TuNG, chmn of Chinese 
Communist party: “Make no- mis- 
take about it. Ours is a party of 
Communism. It stands and will 
be our glorious goal.” 16-Q 













£ WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—Youth—1 


The days of youth teem with 
fragments of living knowledge; 
with daring philosophies; morning 
dreams; plans. But the human 
mind at 40 is commonly vulgar, 
smug, deadened, and wastes its 
hrs. Everywhere adult brains seem 
to resemble blighted trees that 
have died in the upper branches, 
but yet cling to a_ struggling 
green wisp of life about the lower 
trunk.—Harry A OVERSTREET, “Van- 
ishing Ideals,” Nat'l Parent-Teach- 
er, 12-’48. 


ART—Understanding—2 

To have an understanding of 
art does not refer just to the 
simple recognition of the subject 
matter in a work of art, but it 
implies a grasp of its emotional 
context as expressed in form and 
color. Otherwise there would be 
no difference between a Petty Girl 
and the Venus de Milo—both being 
easily recognizable as partially 
draped ladies. — RENE D’HARNON- 
court, “Challenge and Promise: 
Modern Art and Modern Society,” 
Magazine of Art, 11-"48. 


BROTHERHOOD—3 


Anthropology, biology, and psy- 
chology throw ever greater light 


MAXWELL DrOKE, Publisher 





apolis, Ind., under Act of March 3, 1879. 
advertising. Persons 


on man’s common ancestry and 
remind us that all have a common 
origin and that, despite differences, 
we are brothers under the skin — 
Nordisk Tidende. (Norwegian wkly, 
Brooklyn) ; 


CAPITALISM—vs Communism—4 

A demagogue, among a large 
crowd of workers outside an auto- 
mobile factory in Paris, spotted a 
luxurious American car coming 
that way. He saw his chance to 
start trouble. At his urging some- 
one threw a heavy piece of iron 
thru one of the side windows 
of the car. This was accompanied 
by a shower of stones from the 
crowd and such appropriate cries 
as “Down with capitalism!” and 
“Go back to America!” 

It was later learned that the 
luxurious American automobile be- 
longed to a Russian diplomat.—A 
Outver!, Catholic Digest. 


CHINA—5 

In critical moments in the past 
Chiang Kai-Shek has often turned 
to the wisdom of Confucius for 
guidance. He might find the reas- 
ons for his own downfall in Con- 
fucius’ reply to Tze-kung, one of 
the sage’s disciples. When the pupil 
wanted to know the principles of 
good gov’t, Confucius repl’d: “Let 
the people have enough food, 
enough armament, and have be- 
lief in you.” 

“What shall we omit if we can 
attain only 2 ends of the 3?” the 
pupil asked. 

“Omit the principle of letting 
them have enough armaments.” 

“What shall we omit next if we 
can only do 1 thing of the 2?” 

“Let them lose the food but 
keep their faith in us.” 

In China today, Chiang’s sub- 
jects have none of the 3. The 
time for abdication is at hand, 
Confucius say—N Y Star. 


CHURCH—Music—6 

Julius Huehn, head of voice dep’t, 
Jordan Conservatory of Music in 
Indianapolis, contends that con- 


Lucy Hrirttz, Editor 


gregations do not listen respect- 
fully to religious music, pay their 
singers and musicians a sub-stand- 
ard wage and often are quite ig- 
norant of what compositions are 
suitable for the churches. He tells 
a classic story of an organist who 
played the theme song of the 
“Amos and Andy” radio program 
as the postlude for Sunday morn- 
ing worship. Not one person com- 
mented afterward on the odd per- 
formance——EMMA RIVERS MILNER, 
Church editor, Indianapolis Times. 


DEVOUTNESS—Viewpoint—7 

A mbr of the congregation com- 
plained to the rabbi about his 
coachman: “Even when he puts 
on his phylacteries* he greases the 
wagon wheels.” 

But the rabbi repl’d, changing 

the whole point by altering the 
accent of the story: “What a holy 
people is Israel! Even when greas- 
ing the wagon, they pray.”—ERNsT 
Smmon, “Notes on Jewish Wit,” 
Jewish Frontiers, 11-48. 
*small leather boxes, worn, one on 
the forehead and one on left arm 
during morning prayer, containing 
parchment slips quoting passages 
from the Bible. 


EDUCATION—8 

What we want is to see the 
child in pursuit of knowledge and 
not knowledge in pursuit of the 
child, cane in hand—G B SHaw, 
Irish playwright, Irish Digest. 
(Dublin) 


EFFORT—Reward—9 


God gives every bird his food 
but he doesn’t throw it in his 
nest.—Coal Dealer. 


FIRE—10 

Fires in a yr’s time in this 
country are going to break out in 
28,500 factories, 8,000 hotels and 
boarding houses, 4,000 theatres and 
amusement places, 2,000 churches 
and schools, 50,000 shops and stores, 
56,000 automobiles and 300,000 
dwellings. — Percy Bucsee, Nat’l 
Fire Protection Ass’n. 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 


Editorial, Associates: Lotre HOSKINS, ELSIE GOLLAGHER, 
VELMA CARRON, RicHaRD L GAyNoR, ETHEL CLELAND 
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GERMANY—Education—11 

“Our younger generation has so 
many questions it longs to have 
ans’d,” writes one German citizen. 
“But there appears to be no one 
to whom we can go for explana- 
tion. We heard only—and were al- 
lowed to listen only—to what was 
told us and had no opportunity to 
think differently or express our 
own ideas on any subject.”—-CHas 
W Duke, Everybody's Wkly. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Rationing—12 

On the present British food ra- 
tion, it would take 1 person 40 
yrs to eat all the bacon which 
could be provided by 1 fully grown 
pig.—BUP. 


INGENUITY—13 

The little man was pushing his 
cart thru the crowded mkt. 

“Coming thru,” he called merrily. 
No one moved. 

“Gangway!” he shouted. A few 
men stepped aside. 


Ruefully he surveyed the situa- 
tion and then smiled as a bright 
idea struck him. 


“Watch your nylons!” he warned. 
The women scattered like chaff in 
the wind.—Montreal (Canada) Star. 


LANGUAGE—14 

A letter from the American 
Standards Ass’n advised that they 
had adopted the terms “flam- 
mable” and “combustible” to avoid 
confusion ‘with “inflammable”— 
the prefix “in” sometimes having 
a negative sense. The apostles of 
“flammable” had few arguments to 
offer, but those of “inflammable” 
had the following contribution to 
make: 


“If the prefix ‘in’ is to be lopped 
off from words other than nega- 
tives, how’s this for an office 
memo? 


‘I am structed to form you that 
the more dustrious and telligent 
mbrs of the Committee on Spection 
and Surance of Flammable Mat’ls 
have been duced to refrain from 
attending meetings in a state of 
toxication.’”—Australian Standards 
Quarterly. 


LOVE—15 

Love is a skein of thread, both 
ends of which are held by a wom- 
an, in which she offers to let us 
wrap ourselves.—ARSENIO HOUSSAYE, 
Mundo Argentino. (QuoTE trans- 
lation) 
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MEDICINE—Women—16 
Of the 165,000 drs in this country, 
less than 5% are women.—Woman. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS—17 

An open mind leaves a chance 
for someone to drop a worthwhile 
thought into it—War Cry. 


OPPORTUNITY—18 

Opportunity merely knocks— 
temptation kicks the door in.— 
Pathfinder. 


ORIGIN: Braille—19 

There lived a harness-maker in 
the little French village of Coup- 
Vray, near Paris. He had a small 
son named Louis. One day Louis 
was playing on the work bench 
and picked up an awl. It slipped 
from his hand and stuck into one 
of his eyeballs. Before long, Louis 
became blind in both eyes. 

He was sent to a blind school 
in Paris to study music. While 
trying to create musical signs that 
could be read by blind people, it 
eccurred to him that perforated 
dots in paper could be used for 
blind people to read anything. 
Louis figured out that it req’d 
only 6 dots to represent all the 
letters or words in the alphabet, 
and the finger could easily feel 
such a small group of dots. 

And so the Braille alphabet for 
the blind was created, and the blind 
boy who did this was Louis Braille. 
—Sunshine Magazine. 


From Poll to Poll 

Pres Truman, Gen’l Eisen- 
hower, and Gen’l MacArthur 
| lead the list of the 10 men liv- 
| ing anywhere whom the Amer- 
| ican people most admire, ac- 
| cording to a nat’l survey by the 
| American Inst of Public Opinion. 
The top 10 were: 1, Pres Tru- 
; 2, Gen’l Eisenhower; 3, 
Gen’l MacArthur; 4, Winston 
Churchill; 5, Sec’y of Staie 
Marshall; 6, Herbert Hoover; 
1, Gov Dewey; 8, Pope Pius XII; 
9, Harold E Stassen; and 10, 
Albert Einstein. — GEO GALLUP, 
Louisville Courier-Jnl. 


Some alarm is felt over the 
London News Review’s poll that 
finds the 3 men “doing the most 
harm in the world are Stalin 
Molotov, and Harry S Truman.’ 
We're outnumbered!—Washing- 
ton Star. 20 
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With this issue Quote -inaugu- 
rates a new, and we hope, increas- 
ingly useful service to subscribers. 
An * after a name indicates rele- 
vant mat’l in the current issue. 


Jan 1—New Year’s Day 

1735—b Paul Revere, American patriot 

17%52—b Betsy Ross, designer of ist 
American flag 

1863—Lincoln issued Proclamation free- 
ing U 8S slaves 

=, S Parcel Post System inaugurated 
an 

1776—1st flag of Geo Washington’s Army 
completed (13 red and white stripes) 

eg Wm Lyons Phelps, author 

an 

106 BC—b Marcus Tullius Cicero, Roman 
orator & politician 

1793—b Lucretia Coffin Mott, 
advocate of women’s rights 

Jan 4 

1642—b Sir Isaac Newton, English nat- 
ural philosopher 

1785—b Jacob Grimm, mythologist 

1806—b Louis Braille, inventor of Braille 
alphabet* 

1885—1st appendectomy performed 

a admitted to union 

a 


n 

1933—d Calvin Coolidge, 30th Pres of U S* 

1943—d Geo Washington Carver, Negro 
scientist 

Jan 

1412—b Joan of Arc 

1912—N Mex admitted to union 

| gp Theo Roosevelt, 26th Pres of U S* 
an 

1782—1st chartered bank in U S opened 
in Phila 

1789—I1st Nat’l elec 

=> Millard Fillmore, 13th Pres of US 
a) 

= Eli Whitney, inventor of cotton 
& 


Jan 9 

1793—1st_ balloon ascension in U § 

1859—b Carrie Chapman Catt, American 
suffrage leader 

1861—1st shot of Civil War fired 

Jan 10 

1737—b Ethan Allen, American Revolu- 
tionary hero, author* 
es Paine published 


— of Nations created 

an 

1757—b_ Alexander Hamilton. statesman 

1942—b Wm James, author & educator 

1843—d Francis Scott Key, author, “Star 
Spangled Banner” 

Jan 12 


pioneer 


“Common 


1588—b John Winthrop, ist gov of Mass 
1729—b Edmund Burke, British states- 
man & orator 

1932—-Hattie Caraway, of Ark, 

U 8S Senate (lst woman mbr) 

Jan 13 

1690—d Geo Fox, founder Religious So- 
ciety of Friends 

1834—b Horatio Alger, author 

1864—d Stephen Foster, composer 

Jan 14 

1782—U  S-British peace treaty ratified 
by Congress 

1791—b Benedict Arnold, American Rev- 
olutionary officer turned traitor 
1875—b Albert Schweitzer, clergyman, 
missionary 
89. C L Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), 
English author 

a Free State founded 

5 


app’ted 


in7t_Citisens of Vt made own declara- 
tion of independence; applied for ad- 
mission to confederation of states 
uel British 
865—b Edw Everett, American statesman 





FOODS: “Indigestion-proof” food 
consists of finely dispersed char- 
coal and such products as grain 
pulp, and fruit and vegetable 
pulps; said to eliminate gastric 
disturbances in digestive tract. 
Mixture is especially suited for 
animals, but the inventor, C L 
Peterson, of N Y, does not rule 
out possible use for humans. (Food 
Mart News) 

OFFICE APPLIANCES: Elec- 
tronic dictating machine light 
enough to be carried on trips em- 
ploys small plastic belt of ethyl 
cellulose about penny post card 
size for recording dictation. Three 
belts can be mailed in standard 
business envelope for 3¢. Each is 
really a 15-min voice letter. Can 
be adapted to electric energy from 
trains and automobiles, further 
utilizing travel time. (Adv’s Di- 
gest) 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Newly in- 
vented wrist-band camera will take 
400 pictures on a roll of ordinary 
35 mm minicam film. Weighs less 
than 2 ozs, looks like a watch. 
(Grit) 

PRESERVATIVES: New chemi- 
cally treated wrapping paper pre- 
vents metal objects, like gun parts, 
from rusting. Chemical is applied 
in form of paste, vaporizes slowly, 
gives off rust-repellent gas. Iron 
or aluminum alloys can be pro- 
tected for yrs if packed in con- 
fined space: (Jack S Ryan, Balti- 
more Sun) 

SAFETY DEVICES: Colorless, 
nonstaining cream for invisible 
fingerprints that can be brought 
out later with developing fluid has 
been developed by Elwood M 
Brooks, Denver bank pres. Demand- 
ing thumb prints from check 
cashers has cut down bad checks 
to only 3 in 3 mo’s for 150 Chi- 
cago firms. (Newsweek) 


PROGRESS—Understanding—21 

The age of science has passed be- 
yond me and there is no hope of 
my overtaking it. 

Last wk I had a look into a B-29. 
In front of each crew mbr were 
control boards that looked like or- 
gan keyboards and were probably 
harder to learn to play. There were 
radar sets that could see thru 
clouds and other wonders of wire 
and steel and silk and plastic that 
shamed the natural range of eye 
and ear. 

The only piece of equipment I 
thoroughly understood was the wire 
coat hangers! — ZULA BENNINGTON 
GREENE, Capper’s Wkly. 


PROPAGANDA—22 

The loaded word easily finds a 
target in the confused mind—Wam 
HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, New Leader. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—23 

Public Relations boils down to 
(1) being fair and courteous to 
everyone—employes, sources of sup- 
ply, customers, prospects and stock- 
holders, (2) being public spirited— 
taking part in as many worthwhile 
community projects as time and 
health permit, (3) being an alert 
and resourceful business mgr — 
getting frequent sound, new ideas 
and capitalizing them in ways that 
promote the success of the business 
and create good publicity, and (4) 
being publicity-minded—quick to 
sense the public relations value of 
all new business developments and 
possessed of good judgment in de- 
termining what methods shall be 
used to capitalize them. 

Of these 4 attributes, number 1 
is 90% of success in promoting good 
public relations. The other 3 con- 
tribute important plus values.—GCC 
Sidelights, hm, Gen’l Credit Corp’n. 


REVENGE—24 

A peasant helped an old man 
carry a heavy burden. When their 
ways parted, the stranger said, “I 
am the Lord, and for your reward 
you shall receive whatever you ask 
for, but on condition that your 
worst enemy have double.” 

The peasant thought for a few 
sec’s. “Lord,” he said, “gouge out 
one of my eyes.”—DovucLas Woop- 
ruFF, Tablet. (London) 


RUSSIA—Inconsistency—25 

A former UNRRA official who 
once helped rush a program of re- 
lief for Russia recently del’d a 


poo --- --- - -- - 


brief and crushing comment on 
the Communists’ new-found con- 
tempt for the science of genetics. 
The Soviets decided that heredity 
is bunk and that it is environment 
—particularly Mar xian environ- 
ment—that alone shapes our ends. 
The official snorted, “The last 
time I had anything to do with 
the Russians, they were more than 
anxious to get 500 blooded Ameri- 
can bulls for breeding purposes!”— 
This Wk. 


SOCIALISM—26 
In England there is no incentive 
to bold undertakings ... 


‘48 News Review 

UP news executives listed the 
following as the 10 best news 
stories of the yr. 

1—Election of Mr Truman. 

2—Berlin airlift and the cold 
war in Europe. 

3—High cost of living. 

4—Mrs Kasenkina’s escape 
from the Russian consulate. 

5—Gandhi’s assassination. 

6—Death of Babe Ruth. 

7—Chinese Civil War. 

8—U S spy investigations. 

9—Founding of Israel and the 
assassination of Bernadotte. 

10—Princess Elizabeth’s baby. 


A recent gathering of British 
newspapermen was discussing 
the best possible newspaper 
stories. An informal poll es- 
tablished the following order of 
sensation: 

1—Discovery that Hitler’s still 
alive—and an exclusive inter- 
view. 

2—Report on the ist artifi- 
cially produced life being en- 
dowed with free will. 

3—Eyewitness report of the 
lst trip to moon or to one of 
planets. 

4—Rediscovery of “lost” civili- 
zation of Atlantis. 

5—Proof of life after death. 

6—Discovery—and photo- 
graphs!—of a pre-historic sur- 
vivor, a monster such as a dino- 
saur, still living. 

7—Interview with an eyewit- 
ness of one of great moments 
of history, such as the cruci- 
fixion, the murder of Julius 
Caesar, or Columbus’ landing 
on the Western Hemisphere.— 
Boston Globe. 27 
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it is safer to be a bureaucrat than 
a maker and the young men know 
it . . . Socialism is competition 
without prizes, boredom without 
hope, war without victory, and 
statistics without end. It takes the 
heart out of young men... It 
is not politically false, but moral- 
ly destructive—CHas Morcan, Sun- 
day Times. (London) 


SPEECH—Voice—28 

“There’s no such thing as the 
perfect voice,” Dr Harry Lee Smith, 
noted speech expert, says. “How- 
ever, if I were asked to create a 
composite of fine qualities, such 
a voice would have the diction, 
fluency and timing of Franklin 
Roosevelt; the authority of Ray- 
mond Gram Swing; the dramatic 
force of Winston Churchill; the 
punch of Walter Winchell; the 
charm of Helen Hayes; the tone 
of Maurice Evans; and the in- 
formality and warmth of Will 
Rogers. 

“But,” Dr Smith adds, “it’s a 
good thing no human actually has 
such a compelling voice. If there 
were such a speaker, he could 
probably do whatever he liked with 
the rest of us.”—FRANK KANE, “Ac- 
cents Are His Business,” Coro- 
net, 1-’49. 


SUCCESS—Failure—29 

No man is a failure who is en- 
joying life. — Blakesburg (Iowa) 
Excelsior. 


SUPERSTITION—30 


When a maiden of the Seneca 
Indians died, her family impris- 
oned a young bird and held it 
captive until it began to sing. Then, 
loading it with caresses and mes- 
sages, they released it over the 
maiden’s grave. This was in be- 
lief that the bird would fly di- 
rectly to the spirit land and de- 
liver its messages of affection to 
the loved maiden.—Family Times. 


TAXES—31 

Our present tax system imposes 
the heaviest tax burden on working 
people who are least able to bear 
the burden. Corp’ns pay on their 
net income—they may deduct rent, 
mat’ls needed for mfr and all their 
expenses. The worker or salaried 
person, on the other hand, must 
pay a gross tax on his total in- 
come without any consideration 
for his necessary expenditures.— 
Townsend Natl Weekly. 
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TEMPERANCE—32 

One who is temperate because 
he is afraid to indulge more is not 
truly practicing temperance. True 
temperance must be based on one’s 
own innate conviction of what is 
right and good. The happy medium 
is to enjoy the good things of 
life without immoderate longing 
for them or misuse of them.—Good 
Business. 


UNITED NATIONS—33 

Ten million words were spoken 
by delegates at the recent Paris 
Gen’l Assembly, statisticians have 
reckoned and each of these words 
cost 170 francs or 53¢. The Repub- 
lic of France put up 1 billion francs 
to cover the cost of the session and 
the UN put up 700 million (rough- 
ly $2,190,000). — WALTER O’HEARN, 
Montreal (Canada) Star. 

The strongest possible proof that 
the Paris session of the U N Gen’ 
Assembly accomplished something 
is Vishinsky’s statement that it 
didn’t.—Detroit Free Press. 


VOCABULARY—34 

What profiteth a person to have 
a vocabulary of 25,000 words and 
yet not be able to say “No”’?—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


WAR—35 

Our armies alone cannot possibly 
make peace, but they can reduce 
the possibility of war—Gen’l Omar 
N BrabDiey, Army Chief of Staff. 


“ee ” 


Unless we prepare far more rap- 
idly than we are preparing now, 
war within the next 5 yrs is in- 
evitable-—CLaRE BOOTHE LUCE, form- 
er Congresswoman from Conn. 

I do not believe war is imminent, 
but the fear remains. — BERNARD 
Barucu, elder statesman. 


WORK—Devotion to—36 

Luther Burbank fell in love with 
plants; Edison fell in love with 
invention; Ford fell in love with 
motor cars; Kettering fell in love 
with research; John Patterson fell 
in love with salesmanship; the 
Wright bro’s fell in love with air- 
planes. Someone has truly said: 
‘Be careful what you set your 
heart on for it will surely come 
true.” The men who harness their 
hearts to mighty tasks often see 
their dreams become realities.— 
Silver Lining. 





“Not the weight 
Of a finger...” 


In marking the 30th anniv of 
THEO ROOSEVELT’s death (1-19-'19), 
we present 2 excerpts from his 
speeches from Addresses and Presi- 
dential Messages (Putnam). Tho 
the problem of labor-mgt relations 
is perhaps more pressing now than 
in ROOSEVELT’s time, his message is 
nonetheless appropriate for these 
days. 


Capitalist and wage-worker alike 
should honestly endeavor to look 
at any matter from the other’s 
standpoint, with a freedom on the 
one hand from the contemptible 
arrogance which looks down upon 
the man of less means, and, on the 
other, from the no less contempti- 
ble envy, jealousy, and rancor 
which hates another because he is 
better off. Each quality is the sup- 
plement of the other, and in point 
of baseness there is not the weight 
of a finger to choose between them. 

Under present day conditions it 
is as necessary to have corp’ns in 
the business world as it is to have 
organizations, unions among wage- 
workers. We have a right to ask 
in each case only this: that good 
end not harm shall follow. ‘Exactly 
as labor organizations, when man- 
aged intelligently and in a spirit of 
justice and fair play, are of very 
great service not only to the wage- 
workers but to the whole commun- 
ity, as has been shown again and 
again in the history of many such 
organizations; so wealth, not mere- 
ly individual, but corporate, when 
used aright, is not merely beneficial 
to the community as a whole, but 
is absolutely essential to the up- 
building of such a series of’ com- 
munities as those whose citizens 
I am now addressing. 








When Ethan Allen, the Revolu- 
tionary hero, was courting the 
widow Buchanan, he used to take 
a short cut to her home thru the 
cemetery. , 

This desecration outraged some 
religious neighbors who decided to 
teach him a lesson, so one night 
when he vaulted the fence into 
the cemetery he landed in a pit 
6 ft deep. From above came a 
weird moaning, ending with “Ethan 
Allen, what art thou doing in my 
grave?” 

Unperturbed, Allen looked up at 
the ghostly figure and asked, “Well, 
what in thunder art thou doing out 
of it?”—Jnl of Education. a 

Inflation is a nat’l headache 
caused by asset indigestion — 

HowarD HAYNES, Everybody’s 

Wkly. 

A car mfr once advertised that 
he could put a car together in 10 
min’s. The next day he got a phone 
call asking if it were true. 

“Of course,” he repl’d. “Why?” 

“Nothing much,” said the voice 
on the phone, “but I think I have 
that car.”—Peninsular Light, hm, 
Peninsular Life Ins Co. b 

Two sec’ys were discussing a 
gentleman, whose methods of court- 
ship they didn’t quite approve. 
Said one, “The trouble with Harry 
is, he’s suffering from a floating 
Kinsey!”—Montrealer. (Canada) c 

The ’48 class of Soviet satel- 
lites voted Yugoslavia most 
likely to secede. — Cleveland 

Plain-Dealer. 

The small, antiquated -hotel ca- 
tered chiefly to old folks as its 
permanent guests—mostly widows, 
widowers, spinsters and bachelors. 
As one might imagine, the business 
of one guest was the concern and 
conversation of the others. 

This was breathlessly true when 
the hotel’s ist intramural wedding 
Was announced. Venerable Miss §, 
to the surprise and tongue wagging 
of all, agreed to become the bride 
of Mr M, who had also reached 
his fourscore and—. No one could 
figure it out. Finally, the question 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
CARL SCHROEDER 

A young couple stood, happi- 
ly, looking down upon their 
firstborn, lying in his_ crib, 
asleep. As the mother gazed 
down on the little yr-old tot, 
she saw him growing up—in 
her mind’s eye. She saw him 
going to school, becoming a 
great student. She saw him 
studying law, graduating, try- 
ing important cases. She saw 
him becoming a Sen, an Am- 
bassador—and finally she pic- 
tured herself in the White 
House—the mother of the Pres! 
Then she turned to stare 
thoughtfully at her husband. 
She wondered what he’d been 
thinking about as he looked at 
his son—and she wasn’t a mind 
reader, so she asked him. 
The husband, smiling a little 
at his wife’s curiosity, repl’d: 
“He’s such a little fellow—I 
wonder if he can stand up un- 
der a 3rd term?” — Magazine 
Digest. 


was put to Miss S by a battery of 
rocking-chair gossips. She readily 
told them. 

“It’s what I’ve always wanted 
here,” she explained. “I’m marry- 
ing him because he has the largest 
room and the most closet: space!” 
—JacK SEAMAN, Coronet. d 

We think of plastics as new, 
whereas they go back at least 
to Adam in the hands of Eve. 

—Omaha World Herald. 

A German journalist was ques- 
tioning a Frenchman: “In France 
how can you tell the difference 
between an optimist and a pessi- 
mist?” 

“Well, optimists think everything 
is getting along as well as can be 
expected, but pessimists think we 
are on a greased track to—. And 
in Berlin?” 

“Oh, in Berlin,” repl’d the Ger- 
man, “the optimists are learning 


English, while the pessimists are 
learning Russian!” — France-Di- 
manche, Paris. (QuoTe transla- 
tion) e 
A friend’s baby accidently 
chewed up a negative but the 
dr examined the child and said 
nothing would develop. — AR- 
THUR LAKE, Milwaukee Jnl. 


“ ” 


Some time ago, Father Edmond 
Ryan, a Maryknoll Missioner from 
Massachusetts, was assigned to Yok- 
kaichi, Japan. He was the Ist 
resident priest ever to go there 
and he didn’t expect to be too 
well rec’d. 


But the Mayor and most of the 
townspeople turned out to wel- 
come him with handshakes and ev- 
en cheers. They assured him that 
they knew all about Catholic cler- 
gymen. They had seen Bing Crosby 
in Going My Way and Gregory 
Peck in The Keys of the Kingdom. 
—Catholic Digest. f 

Nightclub—An ash tray with 
music.—Philnews, hm, Phillips 

Petroleum Co. 

The irate man burst into the 
office of the local newspaper. 
“What’s this you’ve. put in about 
my wedding?” he shouted, waving 
a copy of the paper in his hand. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked the 
clerk mildly. 

“What’s wrong! It says: “The 
happy couple will live at the old 
man’s.’ I distinctly said ‘the old 
manse’!”——Interest Magazine. 4 

A diplomat is a man who can 
make his wife believe she looks 
fat in a mink coat—Abbott 

Pharmagraph, hm, Abbott Lab’s. 

The col wanted a horse, but, un- 
able to buy a thoroughbred, he had 
to be satisfied with an old hack. 
-.“This one, sir,” said the dealer, 
“has been bred in the best mili- 
tary traditions.” 

The col purchased the horse, and 
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a few days later angrily ret’d to 
the dealer. 

“I thought you said that this 
horse was bred in the best mili- 
tary traditions,” he shouted. 

“So he is,” ret’d the dealer. “He’d 
sooner die than run.”—Ireland’s 
Saturday Night. h 

Little Johnny stood before the 
cage of the spotted leopard for a 
few min’s staring intently. Then, 
turning to his mother, he asked: 
“Say, mom, is that the dotted lion 
that. everybody wants dad to sign 
on?”—Farmers’ Jnl. i 

No one denies that the UN 
is still in its infancy. Arguments 
arise only over the question: 

“Who’s gonna change the ba- 

by?”—Pathfinder. 

Accused of having cut off his 
dog’s tail, an inhabitant of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, was sentenced to 
jail for 30 days for cruelty to 
animals. The criminal defended 
himself by explaining that every 
time his mother-in-law came, the 
dog wagged his tail with pleasure. 
—Hispano Americano, Mexico. 
(QuoTE translation) j 


| 17th Century Etiquette 

| A guest must not lick his 
| fingers or Wipe them on bread. 
1 A guest must not try to eat 
| soup with a fork. 

| Do not ret’n meat to a dish 
| after smelling it. 

1 A guest should not delouse 
| himself in company; nor should 
| he snuff the candle with his 
! fingers. He must not pocket the 
| fruit at dessert nor put a 2nd 
| piece of food in his mouth be- 
| fore having swallowed the Ist. 
| Do not, on any acc’t, clutch 
| your plate as tho you feared 
| that someone would snatch it 
| from you.—Extracts from a 17th 
| century Book on Etiquette. k 
Siesisitasssackn eiciaiag waihcas cae tiicihcamianephipiniadsiiniaaisie’ 


The banquet was one given in 
the interest of civic improvement. 
Every speaker~ around the table, 
except one, had advertised the 
town in flowing terms. They all 
agreed that had the old home 
town been on the coast, it would 
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have been the world’s Ist city. 

The one lone participant at the 
table who had not spoken, was a 
visitor. Finally he was called on 
to say a few words. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am 
impressed with your town as much 
as you are, and I believe I can 
suggest how you can get your 
wish: Obtain a large pipe, run it 
from your town to the ocean, and 
if you can suck as hard as you can 
blow, your troubles will all be 
ended—the ocean will soon be 
alongside.”—Sunshine. 1 


a“ ” 


Strange people—the Chinese. 
The battle communiques of 
their belligerents seem as far 
apart as American eye-wit- 
nesses to the same traffic 
crash.—Washington Star. 


Shortly after Grace Goodhue be- 
came the wife of Calvin Coolidge, 
she was high-pressured by a sales- 
man into buying a vol entitled 
Our Family Physician, paying $8 
for it—a lot of money to the 
struggling young lawyer. 

Grace decided to say nothing 
about the purchase. When the 
book arrived she placed it on the 
center table without comment. 
Coolidge glanced at the vol, but 
said nothing. 

One day Mrs Coolidge picked 
up the book. Glancing at the fly- 
leaf, she read: 

“Don’t see any recipes here for 
curing suckers! Calvin Coolidge.”— 
Wall St Jnl. m 

Congress may legislate till 

Doomsday, but the basis of our 

natl economy is still an hon- 

est day’s work.—Kalends. 


A museum in Oaxaca, Mexico, 
contains an immense collection of 
Indian relics. One giddy feminine 
mbr in a party of tourists pointed 
to a large decorated skull in one 
of the show cases, and asked the 
guide if he knew whose skull it 
was. 

The guide, evidently tired of 
answering an endless chain of fool- 
ish questions, repl’d: “That is the 
skull of the Emperor Montezuma.” 
| “And,” persisted the tourist, 





About $7 billion was given away 
on radio shows during °48, which 
will certainly go down in history as 
a fantastic era of “give-away” prizes. 
In a recent issue of American Busi- 
ness, WELLS Norris tells of a letter 
rec’d by the Toni Home-Permanent 
Co. In a voluntary testimonial, the 
woman declared she had been an 
unpaid salesman of Toni for sev- 
eral yrs, and stated frankly: “Ex- 
actly what I am writing for is a 
gift. I’d prefer a gas range, lug- 
gage, or, if not possible, I would 


like a wrist watch.” ... This job- 
wanted adv ran in the Camden, 
N J, Courier-Post: “Non-union 


Communist desires to become a 
capitalist. Will work 7 days a wk.” 
. .. And a business machine firm, 
on a main N Y thoroughfare, prom- 
inently displays this sign in its 
window: “Our Adding Machine 
Will Last a Lifetime. Guaranteed 


pointing to a smailer skull in an 
adjoining case, “who was that?” 

“That, madam,” repl’d the guide 
with a perfectly straight face, “is 
the skull of Montezuma when he 
was a little boy."—-Pan American. n 

Science, after long research, 
finds most eels die at 40, an 
age when the properly broken- 
in husband has also stopped 
wriggling —Portland Oregonian. 

A few mo’s before her death, 
Magdalena Brohan withdrew from 
the world into her home, where 
she rec’d only a very small group 
of friends. One day Col Tyl came 
to visit and was presented to her 
while still panting from the many 
steps he had to climb. 

“Senora, the 4th floor! How high 
you live!” 

“What do you expect, my friend,” 
repl’d Sra Brohan with her en- 
chanting smile, “since it is the 
only way I can still make men’s 
hearts beat more rapidly!”—Mun- 
do Argentino. (QuoTE translation) o 





Make up your Mind—Greer WiL- 
trams, McCall’s, 12-48. 

Everywhere you look today, you 
see the twisted threads of inde- 
cision running thru our social 
pattern. They stretch from the 
most trivial to the most moment- 
ous situations .. . We want higher 
wages and lower prices or, in 
some cases, lower wages and higher 
prices. We don’t seem to know 
what we do want. . 

“Indecision in basic matters is 
ene of civilization’s greatest prob- 
lems,” observes Dr Hugh T Car- 
michael, Univ of Illinois psychia- 
trist. “We suffer from more inde- 
cision as our culture becomes more 
complex because we have more 
choices,” says Dr Jules H Masser- 
man, Univ of Chicago psychia- 
trist. We don’t need to be told that 
indecision is epidemic in our mod- 
ern world. What we'd like the ex- 
perts on human behavior to tell us 
is' how to make up our minds... . 


Dr Edmund Bergler, N Y psy- 
choanalyst, reported the case of a 
patient who went into a store to 
buy a specific book and came out 
with 15, because the dealer had 
shown him so many others... 
Dr Karl Menninger of Topeka 
cited a high school boy who began 
to doubt the accuracy of his school 
books because they were second- 
hand. Before long he doubted ev- 
erything he read, and would spend 
so much time looking words up in 
a dictionary that it would take him 
about a half hr to read a single 
page... 

Do not assume, however, that 
all indecision is evidence of neu- 
rotic or psychotic behavior. It is 
normal to think. before we act. The 
scientist suspends judgment until 
all facts are in... 

It is normal for our indecisive- 


ness to increase when we assume. 


positions of great responsibility. 


Conversely, this, explains why 
some people who don’t have the 
responsibility are always so posi- 
tive about what ought) to be done... 

Throughout history man has 
never quite kmown whether to 
listen to. the bold fellow who cries, 
“He who hesitates is lost,” or to 
the cautious soul who says, “Look 
before you leap.” Texts,. tragedies, 
comedies, novels, plays and poems 
have been written about our di- 
lemmas. By now, however, there is 
abundant scientific evidence that 
everyday indecisiveness comes simp- 
ly from a conflict in our motives 


The Thomas Committee published 
the so-called “list of 506”—a list 
containing all the names of the 
most outstanding leaders. of world 
democracy. It is to serve as a di- 
rectory and guide for hired as- 
sassins. — Literaturnaya Gazeta. 
(Russia) 
1 Oxor Granpm, Swedish school | 

teacher: “America is wonderful | 
| BUT: The people don't appreci- | 
| ate their freedom and abuse it. | 
Many.of them have little regard | 
for the rights of others.” | 





A German (Berlin) newspaper 
editor in the U S for an editors’ 
conf..told me: “It is a won- 
derful experience. Wonderful. But 
I have to let my trousers out, not 





The herd instinct strongly in- 
fluences decision, both good and 
bad. But it is desirable, indeed es- 
sential, that we identify ourselves 
with groups, large or small, as 
long as they serve socially accept- 
able purposes. We tend to abide 
by group decisions as long as we 
are active mbrs. There is strength 
in numbers . . 


Possibly the handiest tool we 
have for uprooting indecision is to 
talk it out. Just saying it out loud 
is often all we need to make up 
our minds... 


Remember that indecisiveness 
and deciding to wait are not the 
same thing; a decision to do noth- 
ing frequently takes more guis 
than. stepping in where angels 
fear to tread... 


Lastly, the ability to make up 
your mind is not a measure of 
your intelligence but your. ma- 
turity. Curiously enough, nonethe- 
less, people’s IQ’s often go up 
when they solve their emotional 
conflicts. They can make quicker, 
better choices. Decide, as it hap- 
pens, means to cut and naturally 
you cannot cut with a dull knife. 


once but 3 times. And good trous- 
ers are hard to get in Germany. 

“At lst we eat too much. Now 
we wish to diet. But how can we 
without hurting the feelings of our 
good friends in America. My wife 
won’t like it when I go home with 
my trousers altered so many times. 
She will have to cut them down to 
fit me again and they won’t stand 
much more fittings."—-W H SuHrr- 
PEN, Jr, Washington Star. 


Dr HERBERT HEATON, prof of | 
| economic history at Univ of | 
| Minn: “We're in the unfortunate | 
| position of the 19th century Brit- | 

ish. We're the most unpopular | 
people in the world. We have | 
| 


! 
! 
| the idea that we're meek and 
| have inherited the 20th century | 
| earth.” | 


A group of Midwestern farmers 
just back from Europe said they 
picked up a sample of Communist 
propaganda. It puts a new twist 
on UNRRA, the former internat’ 
agency from which Europeans re- 
ceived large am’ts of aid. 

According. to the Communists, 
UNRRA is a Russian city near 








